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day they fast, probably from fear of polluting the sacred food
in their stomachs by contact with common food ; but the
third day they hold a great feast1 Further, the Natchez Festival
Indians, another tribe of the same stock, who used to inhabit newcom
a district on the lower course and eastern bank of the Mis- among the
sissippi, ate the new corn sacramentally at a great festival
which has been fully described by Du Pratz, the French
historian of Louisiana. As his work is probably not easily
accessible to many of my readers, I shall perhaps consult
their convenience by extracting his description entire. The
Natchez, he tells us, began their year in March and divided
it into thirteen moons. Their sixth moon, which answered
to our August, was the Mulberry Moon, and the seventh was
the moon of Maize or Great Corn. " This feast is beyond
dispute the most solemn of all. It principally consists in
eating in common, and in a religious manner, of new corn,
which had been sown expressly with that design, with suit-
able ceremonies. This corn is sown upon a spot of ground
never before cultivated ; which ground is dressed and pre-
pared by the warriors alone, who also are the only persons
that sow the corn, weed it, reap it, and gather it. When
this corn is near ripe, the warriors fix on a place proper for
the general feast, and close adjoining to that they form a
round granary, the bottom and sides of which are of cane ;
this they fill with the corn, and when they have finished the
harvest, and covered the granary, they acquaint the Great
Sun,2 who appoints the day for the general feast. Some
days before the feast, they build huts for the Great Sun, and
for all the other families, round the granary, that of the
Great Sun being raised upon a mound of earth about two
feet high. On the feast-day the whole nation set out from
their village at sun-rising, leaving behind only the aged and
infirm that are not able to travel, and a few warriors, who
are to carry the Great Sun on a litter upon their shoulders.
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